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Abstract 

This classroom research study investigates corrective feedback implications in a sample of Turkish EFL 
classrooms. The types of corrective feedback, their distribution and the reasons of error ignorance were the foci. 
Four speaking classes in the English preparatory program of a Turkish state university were video-recorded for 
12 hours in total and their teachers were interviewed through stimulated recalls. The video-recorded data were 
transcribed verbatim and the feedback types were identified based on the taxonomy of Lyster and Ranta (1997) 
and the interviews were analyzed through content analysis. The results demonstrated that recasts and explicit 
correction were the most widely used corrective feedback types, and experienced and novice teachers’ 
preferences on corrective feedback type differed in recasts and clarification requests. It was also indicated that 
teachers sometimes ignored oral errors due to several reasons such as the lack of knowledge about the target 
item, unwillingness to intervene in the task or activity, tiredness of correcting the same error or paying attention 
not to affect students negatively. 
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1. Introduction 

Since communicative language teaching became dominant and effective in language teaching 
process (Jacobs and Farrell, 2003; Richards, 2006), interaction between teachers and learners in 
language classrooms has gained more importance. In the literature, researchers in the field of language 
teaching have focused on various aspects of this interaction such as turn-taking, silence, receptivity 
etc. Among these aspects, error correction has probably had the biggest attention due to its undeniable 
contribution to language development. Simply defined as a teacher reaction following an erroneous 
student utterance, error correction in language classrooms has widely been debated leading to 
numerous experimental and theoretical studies (Gass, 2003; Schachter, 1991). This popularity as a 
research matter initially originates from the discussion of what an error is and whether it should be 
corrected. 
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1.1. Definition of error 

Because of its developmental role, definition of error is a bit controversial in communicative 
language pedagogy. Though Allwright and Bailey (1991) claim that it is more important for learners to 
accomplish their communicative goals than it is for their sentences to be perfectly well-formed, there 
are several scholars who want to draw a clear cut definition of error. According to Ur (2002), errors 
are consistent forms or patterns based on mis-learnt generalizations. Allwright and Bailey (1991) 
define errors as linguistic forms or contents that differ from native speaker norms or facts and any 
other behavior signaled by the teacher as needing improvement. Although these definitions refer to 
several aspects of errors and cannot agree on certain points, errors are important in language learning 
process. Selinker (1969; cited in Touchie, 1986) indicates that errors are significant in three points: (1) 
for the language teacher because they indicate the learner's progress in language learning; (2) for the 
language researcher as they provide insights into how language is learnt; and finally (3), for the 
language learner himself/herself as he/she gets involved in hypothesis testing. 

1.2. Should errors be corrected? 

Whether students’ errors should be corrected has been a quite controversial issue in language 
classrooms for years. In spite of numerous studies in the literature (Doughty and Varela, 1998; 
Iwashita, 2003; Long, Inagaki and Ortega, 1998; Lyster, 2002; Lyster and Ranta, 1997) which 
demonstrate a strong tendency and preference for error correction, there are still several points that 
should always be taken into consideration. The first issue is the problem of error detection. Teacher’s 
ability and capability of detecting errors play a crucial role on their correction. However, Allwright 
and Bailey (1991) assert that since a great deal of foreign language teaching is done by non-native 
teachers who provide a non-native model for learners, detecting learners’ errors can be problematic in 
language classes. Secondly, if the errors are left untreated, they may serve as a negative input for other 
students in the classroom and that may affect their language development negatively. As Schmidt and 
Frota (1986) put forward, if a teacher chooses not to treat an error in an utterance, the person who 
uttered it and the other learners may assume that the form or function was correct as it stood. 
Pondering these issues and considering the studies in the literature, it can be said that error correction 
has an important place in learners’ development and studies uncovering its impact and effectiveness in 
the learning process are needed (Martinez, 2006). 

1.3. Corrective feedback 

The combination of communicative pedagogy, negotiation of meaning and the popularity of error 
has made corrective feedback a research field which focuses on the treatment of errors and provides 
guidance for the teachers. Since the needs and levels of learners who make errors and the approach of 
teachers towards these errors may change in actual practice, corrective feedback has been defined and 
elaborated by the scholars in various ways. Lightbrown and Spada (1990, 171) define corrective 
feedback as ‘any indication to the learners that their use of the target language is incorrect’. According 
to Chaudron (1998), it is any kind of teacher behavior that follows an error and tries to inform the 
learner of the fact of error. Sheen (2007), on the other hand, defines corrective feedback as a teacher’s 
attempt to invite a learner to pay attention to the grammatical accuracy of the utterance which is 
produced by the learner. It is seen that corrective feedback does not only emphasize the form of 
language just like the traditional teaching methods, but it draws students’ attention to linguistic forms 
as they arise incidentally during lessons whose overriding focus is on meaning or communication 
(Chu, 2011). Additionally, it is also believed to be facilitative in L2 development by providing learners 
with both positive and negative evidence (Long, 1996). 
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1.4. Related studies 

In the literature, different researchers have put forward various categorizations of corrective 
feedback, but probably the most influential model has been the one proposed by Lyster and Ranta 
(1997). In their model, they classified corrective feedback into six categories as ‘recasts’, ‘explicit 
correction’, ‘clarification requests’, ‘metalinguistic feedback’, ‘elicitation’, and ‘repetition’. Their 
study which was conducted in French immersion classrooms revealed that recasts were the most 
commonly used type of corrective feedback but the least likely one leading uptake and repair. It was 
also indicated that in the corrective feedback process, there is negotiation of form when signals are 
provided to the learner since these signals assist in the reformulation of the erroneous utterance. 

Most of the other studies on corrective feedback in the literature mainly replicate the study of 
Lyster and Ranta (1997) or take it as a model. Jabbari and Fazilatraf (2012) investigated the error 
types, corrective feedback moves, and learner uptake in Iranian communicatively-oriented EFL 
classrooms. Their results showed parallelism with Lyster and Ranta (1997) and recasts were found to 
be the most widely used corrective feedback in Iranian classrooms in spite of their ineffectiveness at 
student-generated repair. A similar study to Lyster and Ranta (1997) was conducted by Panova and 
Lyster (2002) in an adult ESL setting. The types of corrective feedback were grouped under seven 
different terms: ‘recasts’, ‘elicitation’, ‘metalinguistic feedback’, ‘translation’, ‘clarification request’, 
‘repetition’, and ‘explicit correction’. The findings revealed that recasts and translations were the most 
frequently used feedback moves. In addition to this, it was concluded that teachers’ using recasts so 
frequently can be the reason of the low proficiency level students’ incapability in correcting their own 
errors. In the study, the lowest rates of learner uptake were found to occur when the teacher used a 
recast or he/she corrected an error explicitly. 

Nassaji (2009) examined recasts and elicitations on grammatical features in incidental dyadic 
interactions in terms of their immediate and delayed effects. The results revealed that recasts were 
more effective than elicitations in immediate effects. It was also indicated that in both types of 
corrective feedback, the more explicit form was more effective than its implicit form. Hence, it was 
demonstrated that the degree of explicitness is very crucial in the effectiveness of these two types of 
corrective feedback. 

Some other studies in the literature investigated the use of corrective feedback and teacher 
experience. Pica and Long (1986) examined the classroom interaction of L2 teachers having different 
levels of teaching experience. Their study demonstrated that there was no significant difference 
between experienced and less experienced teachers in terms of the use of reactive focus on form. On 
contrary to that result, Mackey et al. (2004) put forward that teachers' experience and education had a 
significant impact on the use of incidental focus on form techniques. They assert that experienced ESL 
teachers use more incidental focus on form techniques than novice teachers. 

There are few research studies conducted in Turkish EFL classrooms to identify the types of 
corrective feedback and their influence on learners. Buyiikbay (2007) carried out a thesis study on the 
effectiveness of repetition as corrective feedback through grammar tests and stimulated-recall 
interviews with 30 students in two classes. The findings indicated that repetition as a correction 
technique is effective in terms of its contribution to uptake and learning, and students and teachers 
have positive attitudes towards repetition. Co§kun (2010) conducted a classroom research study on 
error correction with 30 beginner students in Turkey, an EFL context. It was concluded that all the 
errors were immediately treated by the teacher and he used explicit correction more than the other 
types of corrective feedback. 
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1.5. Research questions 

In the light of this theoretical base and considering the scarcity of the studies investigating 
corrective feedback in Turkish EFL classrooms, the objective of the current study is to focus on the 
use of corrective feedback in a sample of Turkish EFL classrooms from several aspects. Therefore, the 
following research questions will be addressed: 

1) To what extent do the teachers correct oral errors in Turkish EFL speaking classes? 

2) Do the teachers ignore any oral errors in speaking classes? If so, what are the reasons of this? 

3) What types of corrective feedback are used by the teachers and what is their distribution? 

4) Is there a significant difference between more and less experienced teachers in terms of the 
distribution of corrective feedback types? 


2. Method 

2.1. Setting 

In Turkey, English preparatory programs of universities provide one year compulsory language 
education to the students in their first year. The students are placed in the classes according to their 
current proficiency level and they get one year intensive language education. All the universities have 
their own program and curriculum. At the end of the academic year, students have to take a 
proficiency exam, and if they get the required score, they can continue to their departments. 
Otherwise, they have to repeat one more year in the language program. 

The study was conducted in the English preparatory program of a Turkish state university in the 
spring semester of 2012-2013 academic year. Speaking classes of that certain program were 
specifically chosen for the research to gather better data on oral errors. In speaking classes, the 
teachers prepare specific tasks and materials, parallel with the main course book and grammar topic of 
the week, which promote students to communicate in classroom atmosphere. The tasks and materials 
included various topics which were supposed to encourage the students interact with their peers and 
teachers. For these reasons, speaking classes were found appropriate to be observed by the researcher 
considering the aims of the current study. 

2.2. Participants 

The participants of the study included four teachers who were determined through purposeful 
sampling in which “the researcher intentionally selects individuals to learn and understand a central 
phenomenon because he/she believes that they can provide rich data for the study” (Creswell, 2012, p. 
60). For this study, since the researcher was quite familiar with the context, he purposefully selected 
the participants below since they would provide valuable data on oral corrective feedback. Each of the 
participants had 27 pre-intermediate students in his/her speaking class. They were all native speakers 
of Turkish, non-native speakers of English and graduate of English language teaching department. To 
provide fluency during the study, they were named as Tl, T2, T3 and T4 hereafter, and some brief 
information about them is provided below: 

Tl: female, 27 years old, two years of experience 

T2: female, 38 years old, ten years of experience 

T3: male, 29 years old, three years of experience 
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T4: male, 42 years old, eleven years of experience 

2.3. Data collection procedures 

After determining the teachers and their classes for the study, the researcher got their consent and 
agreement. The teachers and students were not informed about the focus of the study in order not to 
affect their tendency on error correction. They were just told that the data would be used for a study on 
classroom interaction so that they would behave as natural as in their normal speaking classes. First of 
all, all the classes were video-recorded for two or three hours to eliminate observer paradox as much 
as possible by making them familiar with the issue of video-recording, and these recordings were not 
included in the actual data of the study. After that, each of the classes was recorded for three hours, 12 
hours in total, to obtain the actual data that would be used during the analysis. The data derived from 
12 hours of video-recording were transcribed verbatim and prepared for the analysis. 

In order to address the second and fourth research questions, the teachers were also interviewed 
through stimulated recalls and semi-structured interviews. The stimulated recall contributes to the 
qualitative studies with minimal intervention in the flow of events under investigation (Lyle, 2003). It 
is also used to discover what goes on inside participants’ heads during the teaching- learning process. 
In stimulated recalls of the current study, the teachers were asked to comment on why they ignored 
some erroneous utterances of students. The researcher edited the video beforehand so that only the 
segments in which the teacher ignored an error could be shown in sequence, and then he asked the 
teacher to make a comment for each video clip. In addition to this, all the teachers were also 
interviewed in English through semi-structured interviews on their preferences of corrective feedback 
types. The types and the number of corrective feedback moves of each teacher were shown and they 
were asked to comment on their preferences. 

2.4. Data ancdysis 

The data derived from stimulated recalls and semi-structured interviews were analyzed based on 
the qualitative content analysis scheme of Creswell (2009). First, the data were transcribed verbatim 
and checked to see whether there were any missing points. Next, the familiar and coherent parts were 
labeled initial codes. Finally, emerging themes based on these codes were presented frequencies. This 
coding process was also assisted by a colleague to increase the reliability of findings. 

In the identification of errors, the definition proposed by Allwright and Bailey (1991) was 
followed. In this definition, as previously mentioned, the issues of ‘differ from native speaker norms’ 
and “teacher signal as needing improvement” have been the major points in the identification of errors. 
Based on this, the transcribed data were analyzed with the help of a native speaker instructor, having 
six years of teaching experience and a master degree in ELT, in order to identify the errors considering 
the native speaker norms and to ensure inter-rater reliability for the identification of errors. On the 
other hand, the categorization of corrective feedback types proposed by Lyster and Ranta (1997) was 
utilized in the analysis of error correction. In the transcribed data, the teachers’ corrective feedback 
moves following student turns which consist utterances with an error were coded pertaining to 
corrective feedback types. Then, the number of erroneous utterances, corrective feedback moves and 
their distribution were analyzed via percentages and frequencies. 

The six different types of corrective feedback employed by Lyster and Ranta (1997) including 
recasts, repetition, explicit correction, clarification requests, metalinguistic feedback and elicitation 
were used to categorize teachers’ feedback in the current study. All six types of feedback in the 
present study precisely follow the ones presented in that study in terms of their definitions. The 
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following provides explanation for each feedback type, along with the examples from the actual data 
of the current study. 

2.4.1. Recasts 

Recasts involve the teacher’s reformulation of all or part of a student’s utterance, minus the error. 
The teacher implicitly reformulates the student's error, or provides the correction without directly 
pointing out that the student's utterance was incorrect. Most of the time, they are not introduced by 
phrases such as ‘You mean,’ ‘Use this word,’ and ‘You should say.’ 

Excerpt 1 

T4: Ok. Now. To start with. What can we say about the man’s habits? 

S2: He always goes to bed early. 

T4: Ok. Good. 

S5: He doesn’t never drink alcohol. 

T4: Yes. He never drinks alcohol 

Excerpt 2 

S: Teacher, I have a question? 

T2: Yes, please. 

S: How many questions in the quiz? 

T2: How many questions are there in the quiz? Himmm. 1 think, twenty five. 

S: Ok. Thank you. 

2.4.2. Repetition 

Repetition refers to the teacher’s repetition, in isolation, of the student’s erroneous utterance. In 
most cases, teachers adjust their intonation so as to highlight the error. 

Excerpt 3 

T2: Guys, when is Ceceli’s concert? 

S: Tomorrow /taumaurrau/, hocam. 

T2: Tomorrow? /taumaurrau/ 

S: Yes. Tomorrow /taumaurrau/ 

T2: Tomorrow? /taumaurrau/ (rising tonation) 

S: Heee. Tomorrow, /ta'morau/ 

T2: Thank God!! (Ss laugh) 

Excerpt 4 

S: When 1 was a child, 1 was used to ... 

T3: (interrupting) was used to? 

S: I used to drink a lot of milk but now, 1 don’t. 

2.4.3. Explicit correction 

This refers to the explicit provision of the correct form. As the teacher provides the correct form, 
he/she clearly indicates that what the student said was incorrect. 
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Excerpt 5 

S: When I was at high school, I was used to wear . 

T3: was used to degil, sadece used to. Dikkat edin ama biraz. 

(Not “was used to”, only “used to”. Please be careful.) 

S: 1 used to wear school uniform, but now I have casual clothes. 

Excerpt 6 

T1: Ok. What about America? 

S: America discovered by Christopher Columbus. 

T1: Not discovered, but was discovered, Ok. 

S: was discovered. 

2.4.4. Clarification Requests 

It indicates to students either that their utterance has been misunderstood by the teacher or that the 
utterance is ill-formed in some way and that a repetition or a reformulation is required. This is a 
feedback type that can refer to problems in either comprehensibility or accuracy, or both. A 
clarification request includes phrases such as ‘Pardon me’ or, ‘Excuse me.’ It may also include a 
repetition of the error as in ‘What do you mean by X?’ 


Excerpt 7 

S: 1 don’t like person who, himm, they never 1 can’t say true things. 

Tl: Burdin, 1 don’t understand what you mean, can you repeat please? 

S: Neyse hocam, sonra soyleyim ben. (Anyway, 1 will tell later.) 

Excerpt 8 

T4: Yes, any other habit? 

S: He never eats chocolate /Jhkoleyt/. 

T4: Ne yemiyo?(What doesn’t he eat?) 

S: Chocolate /fekoleyt/. 

T4: Chocolate /tjbk(3)l9t/ Osman, Chocolate /tjbklsjlat/. (Ss laugh) 

2.4.5. Metalinguistic Feedback 

Metalinguistic feedback contains either comments, information, or questions related to the well- 
formedness of the student’s utterance, without explicitly providing the correct form. Metalinguistic 
information generally provides either some grammatical metalanguage that refers to the nature of the 
error or a word definition in the case of lexical errors. Metalinguistic questions also point to the nature 
of the error but attempt to elicit the information from the student. 

Excerpt 9 

Tl: Ok, now let’s talk about penicillin. When was it discovered? 

SI: It was discovered in 1928. 

Tl: Very good Sezer. Another question. Who was it discovered by? 

S2: Alexander Fleming. 

Tl: Let’s make it passive. 
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S2: Penicillin discovered by Alexander Fleming. 

Tl: simple past passive yaparken ne ile V3 kullamyorduk? 

(What do we use with V3 when we make passive?) 

S2: was discovered, was discovered. 

Excerpt 10 

T2: Ok. Another sentence. “1 don’t like selfish people” 

S: she said she don’t like selfish people. 

T2: There is a small mistake here, about the tense. What is it? 

Ss: didn’t like, didn’t like. 

2.4.6. Elicitation 

It refers to at least three techniques that teachers use to directly elicit the correct form from the 
student. First, teachers elicit completion of their own utterance by strategically pausing to allow 
students to ‘fill in the blank’ as it were. Second, teachers use questions to elicit correct forms. Third, 
teachers occasionally ask students to reformulate their utterance. 

Excerpt 11 

S1: He said me he didn’t... 

T2: (interrupting) He...? 

S1: He said me . 

T2: He...? 

Ss: told me. 

Excerpt 12 

S: When 1 was a child, 1 used to ride / ri:d/ a bike. 

T3:1 used to.? 

S: Sorry, ride /rAid/ a bike. 


3. Results 

3.1. Research question 1 

The first research question investigated to what extent the teachers correct oral errors in the 
observed classrooms. Depending on the data analysis based on the transcriptions of 12 hours video¬ 
recording, 142 utterances by the students were agreed and identified as erroneous. Of these 142 turns, 
125 utterances were followed by the teachers’ corrective feedback moves whereas 17 were ignored or 
not corrected. The distribution of these numbers according to the teachers is presented in Table 1. 
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Table 1. The extent of oral corrective feedback. 



Erroneous student 

turn 

Corrective 

feedback moves 

Errors ignored or 
not corrected 

Percentage of error 
correction 

T1 

28 

25 

3 

89% 

T2 

44 

37 

7 

84% 

T3 

32 

28 

4 

87.5% 

T4 

38 

35 

3 

92% 

Total 

142 

125 

17 

84% 


The results show that whereas 84% percent of student errors were corrected in speaking classes, 
16% of oral errors received no corrective feedback by the teachers. It can be understood that although 
there were several errors ignored or not corrected, the teachers try to provide corrective feedback to 
most of the erroneous utterances made by their students. 

3.2. Research question 2 

Excerpt 13 

T2: Ok. The last question. He said he killed the woman. Why did he do this? What do you think? 
Yes, Ozge. 

S1:1 think he wanted rescue the girl. 

T2: Yes, may be. Any other answer. 

Excerpt 14 

S: 1 used to have Atatiirk’s signature /SAinatJb/ on my arm when I was at high school. 

T3: Ok, very good. Any other example. 


As in the excerpts taken from the actual data of the study, some oral errors were ignored by the 
teachers in language classes. The focus of the second research question was to find the reasons of why 
teachers ignore oral errors in speaking classes. To do this, stimulated recall interviews were conducted 
with the teachers and they were asked why they ignored the error on that straight moment. Their 
answers yielded significant results and they are shown in Table 2 with their frequencies. 


Table 2. The reasons of ignoring oral 

errors 

The reason of ignorance 

Frequency 

Not to intervene 

7 

Not to affect the student negatively 

4 

Lack of knowledge 

4 

Tiredness of correcting the same error 

2 


It is seen in the table that nearly a third of the errors were intentionally ignored by the teachers 
whereas four of them were unintentionally ignored. Seven of the 17 erroneous utterances were 
ignored by the teachers in order not to intervene in the interaction or activity. While the teachers did 
not provide corrective feedback to four errors not to affect their students negatively, they reported 
tiredness of correcting the same errors for ignoring two erroneous utterances. Finally, it is striking that 
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four of the errors were not corrected because of the teachers’ lack of knowledge about the target items 
in students’ utterances. 

3.3. Research question 3 

The present study employed the six types of corrective feedback moves proposed by Lsyter and 
Ranta (1997) and the third research question investigated the distribution of these types in speaking 
classes. The distribution of corrective feedback moves on 125 erroneous utterances is presented in 
Table 3. 


Table 3. Distribution of corrective feedback types 



Recast 

Repetition 

Explicit 

correction 

Clarification 

Request 

Metalinguistic 

Feedback 

Elicitation 

T1 

6 

4 

3 

5 

7 

- 

T2 

16 

3 

9 

2 

5 

2 

T3 

5 

4 

6 

6 

- 

7 

T4 

22 

2 

4 

3 

1 

3 

Total 

49 (39%) 

13 (11%) 

22 (17%) 

16 (12%) 

13 (11%) 

12 (10%) 


The results show that recasts (39%) were the most widely used type of corrective feedback in 
speaking classes. Another prominent corrective feedback move was found to be explicit correction 
which was used 22 times (17%) among the total corrections. The other types of corrective feedback 
had the following frequencies: repetition 11%, clarification request 12%, metalinguistic feedback 11% 
and elicitation 10%. 

3.4. Research question 4 

The last research question was to investigate whether there is a significant difference between 
experienced and novice teachers in terms of types of corrective feedback they use in their speaking 
classes. 


Table 4. Differences between experienced and novice teachers 



Recast 

Repetition 

Explicit 

correction 

Clarification 

Request 

Metalinguistic 

Feedback 

Elicitation 

Experienced 

Teachers 

(T2-T4) 

38 

5 

13 

5 

6 

5 

Novice 

Teachers 

(T1-T3) 

11 

8 

9 

11 

7 

7 

Total 

49(39%) 

13 (11%) 

22 (17%) 

16 (12%) 

13 (11%) 

12 (%10) 


The results in the table indicate that there is not a big difference in the use of repetition, explicit 
correction, metalinguistic feedback and elicitation. However, it is seen that experienced teachers use 
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recasts more than novice teachers. It is also clear that novice teachers use clarification request much 
more than their experienced counterparts. 


4. Discussion 

4.1. Corrective feedback: Usage, types and teacher experience 

The present study examined the use of corrective feedback in a sample of Turkish EFL classes 
focusing on the extent and types of it. The findings demonstrated that the teachers try to provide 
corrective feedback for most of the erroneous statements uttered by their students although there are 
several ones ignored during the lesson. In addition to this, the types of corrective feedback and their 
distribution in these classes were also investigated, and it was found out that recasts were the most 
frequently used corrective feedback in the observed classes. The teachers use recasts a lot more than 
the other types of corrective feedback. Confirming the seminal study conducted by Lyster and Ranta 
(1997), this finding shows parallelism with numerous studies (Jabbari and Fazilatraf, 2012; Panova 
and Fyster, 2002; Nassaji, 2007; Ellis and Sheen, 2006) which also put forward that recasts are the 
most preferred corrective feedback move in language classrooms (Fyster and Ranta, 1997). 
Furthermore, the second frequent feedback type was found to be explicit correction. That finding, on 
its own, may not seem remarkable, but when it is combined with the extensive use of recasts in the 
same classrooms, it can be concluded that the teachers used input-providing types of corrective 
feedback more in their classrooms. They corrected more than half of the errors by providing the 
correct form on their own, which may hinder the negotiation of form between teachers and students. 
Fyster and Ranta (1997) assert that the feedback-uptake sequence engages students more actively 
when there is negotiation of form, that is, when the correct form is not provided to the students—as it 
is in recasts and explicit correction. However, since the correct form is provided by the teachers most 
of the time, it is concluded that negotiation of form is hindered in communicative activities. On the 
other hand, it is a need to say that the teachers’ providing the correct form of the errors, which has 
some negative impact on classroom interaction, may have some cultural origins. In Turkey, since 
teachers are perceived as the source of knowledge (Cerit, 2008) by students in classroom atmosphere. 
For this reason, the teachers in this study might have felt the necessity to provide the correct 
knowledge for their students in order not to damage this cultural perception, and because of this, their 
way of corrective feedback might have been more teacher-based. 

4.2. Teacher Experience and Corrective Feedback 

Another issue investigated by the present study was the difference between experienced and novice 
teachers in terms of their preferences on corrective feedback moves. Though no remarkable difference 
was found between these two groups in terms of four types (repetition, explicit correction, meta¬ 
linguistic feedback and elicitation), the results demonstrated that experienced teachers use recasts 
more than their novice counterparts. On this issue, the expressions uttered by T4 and T3 on recasts in 
the interviews are quite enlightening: 

‘I frequently use them during my lessons because I believe that it is the best and quickest way of 
correcting an error, (prompt). I mostly provide the correct form because when students try to it, it may 
be time-consuming and irritating for them. With recasts, students understand their mistakes 
immediately. (T4) 
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‘I try to make use of all types of corrective feedback. Sometimes I need to use recasts but 
sometimes elicitation is the best way. 1 don’t think that one is better than the other, (prompt). Well, 1 
think the teacher’s giving the correct form is a bit problematic. (T3) 

As it is seen, in the case of recasts, it can be concluded experienced teachers perceive recasts as an 
effective technique for error correction whereas novice teachers do not perceive them as effective as 
their experienced counterparts do. This disagreement in the usage and effectiveness of recasts has also 
been debated in the literature. Although several scholars (Doughty, 2001; Long, 2006) believe that a 
recast is an effective type of corrective feedback, some others (Panova and Lyster, 2002; Lyster, 
1998a; Lyster and Ranta, 1997) claim that a recast rarely leads an uptake and repair so it is not 
effective for language development. Therefore, experienced and novice teachers may have different 
beliefs on the effectiveness of recasts, and further research should be conducted on their preferences in 
using recasts in their classrooms. 

When the number of corrective feedback types was analyzed in total, it is also seen that novice 
teachers used 20 input-providing types of corrective feedback (recasts and explicit correction) and 33 
output-prompting types (repetition, clarification requests, metalinguistic feedback, and elicitation) 
whereas experienced teachers utilized 51 input-providing and 21 output-prompting types. Depending 
on these results, though the number of output-prompting types between the two groups is not so 
comparable, it can easily be seen that experienced teachers in the observed classes used input¬ 
providing feedback types more than the inexperienced ones, and they mostly provided the correct 
forms when their students made an error during the activities. When that result is combined with the 
utterances of teachers above, it is concluded that experienced teachers have the tendency to provide 
the correct form and they believe the effectiveness of these types of corrective feedback. Being a 
major difference between these two groups of teachers, this result, the impact of teacher experience on 
feedback types, should be investigated through further research studies. 

4.3. Reasons of ignoring oral errors 

It is seen in the excerpts of the actual data that teachers sometimes ignore and do not correct some 
oral errors in their classroom. To identify the reasons behind this situation, the participants were 
interviewed through stimulated recall technique. The utterances below were taken from the interviews: 

‘The only thing I want is their speaking, so 1 sometimes ignore their errors not to intervene.’ 

‘She is a very sensitive student, and she never wants to be corrected in front of others.’ 

T am really tired of correcting the same things because nothing changes.’ 

‘To be honest, 1 didn’t know it was an incorrect pronunciation’ 


As it is clearly seen from the statements above, there are several reasons why teachers ignore some 
errors in their classrooms. The findings indicated that teachers sometimes do not correct oral errors in 
order not to interrupt the students or intervene in the interaction in the classroom. In their opinion, the 
fluency of the task or students’ speaking is sometimes much more important than error correction. 
Their ideas, to some extent, support Allwright and Bailey (1991) who claim that in communicative 
pedagogy; sometimes it is more important for learners to accomplish their communicative goals than it 
is for their sentences to be perfectly well-formed. However, the issue of ignored errors as negative 
evidence contradicts with this idea and is open to discussion. 

Secondly, it was found that teachers may sometimes ignore student errors considering the character 
of their students. They believe that some of the students can be affected negatively by being corrected 
in front of others, and that may influence their affective filter. On this issue, Oztiirk and Gurbiiz (2014) 
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put forward that teacher’s attitudes for giving feedback on the speaking performance of students, even 
correcting a small mistake, play a remarkable role on students’ speaking anxiety. Since some teachers 
are aware of this fact, they sometimes ignore their students’ errors not to affect their mood negatively. 

Finally, the last, probably the most striking, reason of ignoring oral errors was found to be teachers’ 
lack of knowledge. The results indicated that teachers may not know the correct pronunciation of some 
lexical elements in the dialogue, and for this reason, they do not correct the errors in students’ 
utterances. On this issue Allwright and Bailey (1991, p. 84) states that: 

‘A great deal of foreign language teaching is done by non-native teachers who provide a non¬ 
native model for learners. Thus, languages the learners are taught in classroom may itself 
actually deviate from the native speaker norm, in a number of systematic ways, depending on 
the target language proficiency of the non-native speaking in s tructor.’ 

For this reason, it can be concluded that non-native teachers’ level of proficiency or lack of 
knowledge on a certain linguistic element can be a reason for ignoring an erroneous student utterance. 
However, it is an undeniable fact that this ignorance may serve as a negative evidence and model for 
the students’ interlanguage development. 


5. Conclusions 

This classroom research study examined the use of corrective feedback in a sample of Turkish EFL 
classrooms. To what extent teachers provide corrective feedback, teachers’ reasons of ignoring errors, 
distribution of corrective feedback types and the difference between experienced and novice teachers 
were the focus. Four classrooms were video-recorded and their teachers were interviewed through 
stimulated recall technique. The transcribed data derived from video-recording was analyzed based on 
the categorization proposed by Lyster and Ranta (1997), and the interviews were analyzed through 
content analysis. 

The results revealed that the teachers in this study provided corrective feedback for most of the oral 
errors, but some of them were ignored. The teachers reported that their lack of knowledge about the 
target linguistic item, unwillingness to intervene in the task or activity, and their attention not to affect 
the student negatively were the basic reasons of this ignorance. Recasts and explicit correction were 
found to be the most widely used corrective feedback moves in the observed classrooms. Finally, it 
was found that the experienced and the novice teachers’ preferences on corrective feedback type 
during their practices differed in recasts and clarification request. 

Though the current study has some limitations (more observation, number of teachers) originating 
from time and logistics constraints, it is a classroom research study based on actual classroom data, 
this study has several implications that would serve as a pathway for the teachers in terms of error 
correction. It was indicated that since the teacher provides the correct form him/herself, extensive use 
of recasts and explicit correction may hinder negotiation of form in classroom atmosphere. For that 
specific reason, teachers should be careful about the ratio of their feedback types they use in the class 
and set a balance if possible. In addition to this, teachers may sometimes ignore oral errors and have 
some strong reasons for doing that. However, no matter what the situation is, language teachers should 
be aware of the fact that if a teacher chooses not to treat an error in an utterance, the form of function 
may serve as a negative input for learners (Schmidt and Frota, 1986). 
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ingilizce’nin yabanci dil olarak ogretildigi smiflarda sozlii diizeltici doniitlerin 

kullanimi iizerine bir ara§tirma 


Oz 

Bu simf ara^tirmasi ingilizcenin yabanci dil olarak ogretildigi smiflarda diizeltici doni.it uygulamalarim 
ara^tirmaktadir. (^’a I Ionian in odak noktasim bu doniitlerin tiirleri, dagilimi ve hatalarm neden gormezden 
gelindigi olu^turmaktadir. Her biri 27 ogrenciden olu^an dort konu^ma simfm toplam 12 ders saati video ile kayit 
edilmifj ve bu siniflarm ogretmenleri ile 5 agn§im teknigine dayali gorii^meler yapilmi§tir. Sonuflar direkt 
diizeltme ve a?iklayici diizeltmenin en 50 k kullamlan doniit §ekli oldugunu ve tecriibeli ve tecriibesiz 
ogretmenlerin doniit uygulamalarimn degi^iklik gosterdigini ortaya koymu^tur. Buna ek olarak, ogretmenlerin 
ogrencilerin yaptigi sozlii hatalan bazen gormezden geldigini ve bunun temel sebeplerinin dilbilimsel bilgi 
eksikligi, aktiviteyi bolmeme istegi, aym hatayi diizeltmenin verdigi tiikenmi^lik ve ogrenciyi olumsuz 
etkilememe oldugu belirlenmi^tir. 

Anahtar sozciikler: dil smiflarinda hata; sozlii diizeltici doniit; simf ara^tirmasi 
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